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1) When the Lights Went Out 


For one terrible moment I felt very 
much alone. The lights on my car had sud- 
denly gone out, and I was fifty miles from 
home! 

It was the night before Thanksgiving in 
1946. I was living a hundred miles from 
home, and it was ten o'clock before I 
could get started on the journey. But the 
little old car purred merrily away, and I 
was happy—till I noticed something wrong. 

I could hardly see the road in front of 
me. I had to come right up close to road 
signs before I could read what they said. 
Sometimes I couldn’t even see the side of 
the road. 

The headlights were going out! 

That meant the electricity in the battery 
was nearly gone. And when it was gone, 
the engine would stop, and I would be 


We took out the old battery and put in a new one. 








stranded just wherever I happened to be. 

Halfway home, to my joy, I found a 
gas station open. “Please charge the bat- 
tery,” I said to the attendant. 

“Sorry,” said he. “We're closing right 
now. Come back in the morning.” 

Come back in the morning, indeed! 
Where did he expect me to spend the night? 
Fearfully I went on, through a little town 
and beyond. And then it was that the 
lights went completely out, and I knew for 
sure I couldn’t possibly reach home. I 
went back to the town and parked in the 
street, and the engine stopped, and would 
not start. 

I phoned home to tell Mother and Dad 
what had happened, so they wouldn’t be 
worried, and a few minutes before mid- 
night I curled up in the back seat of the 
car and prepared to sleep right there 
through the night. 

It was cold. A street light shone on my 
face, so I pinned an old rag across the 
window. But morning would come even- 
tually, I reasoned. One night in the car 
wouldn’t be too bad. 

But Mother and Dad had other ideas. 
An hour and a half passed, I suppose. 
I had not found a comfortable position to 
lie in, but I was dozing off, when there 
came a tap on the window. Was it a 
policeman? I pulled back the curtain. It 
was Dad. 

“I’ve got a battery for you,” he said, 
before I could think of anything to say. 
“And here are a couple of sandwiches and 
a hot drink from Mother.” 

Then he explained that the minute I 
was through phoning, he had begun to 
call every gas station in town to find a 
battery. Mother had got out of bed to 
prepare the lunch. At last Dad had found 
a battery, and then, after midnight though 
it was, he had set out across the hills, fifty 
miles, to help me. 

We put the new battery in the car. The 
lights came on, the engine started, and 
we went home. 

Every year. since then I have remembered 
that Thanksgiving night, and have been 
thankful for the kind thing my parents 
did. Your parents are kind to you, too, 
over and over again. Why not tell them 
Thank you, as Thanksgiving time comes 
round this year. 

Your friend, 


Routine. Hlrarsetl 
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A GIFT FROM JESUS _ 


By LEILA DAVIDSON | 


pee are mine now, Ginger, all mine!” 
whispered Danny as he ran his fingers 
through the tangled forelock and mane of 
the little sorrel filly. “You are my gift from 
Jesus!” 

Ginger nosed Danny’s fingers impatiently 
for the lump of sugar she knew was there. 
Then munching daintily, she tossed her head 
and dashed away from the gate. Danny 
smiled proudly. She was so pretty with her 
head held high, mane and tail flying in the 
wind. God had been good to him. 

Danny remembered how Ginger had be- 
come his. A year ago Danny’s family had 
lived in a little town in northern Idaho, 
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where the winters were long and the snow 
was deep. They had spent two years there, 
and Danny had loved it. 

Then they had moved away, and Danny 
had said good-by to his many friends. Even 
though he was ten years old, a few tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

The school in the new place was much 
larger than the one he had gone to before. 
There were many children in Danny’s room, 
but they were not very friendly, and Danny 
was lonesome. One day he asked his mother, 
“Do you think it would be all right to ask 
Jesus for a pony? I know we cannot afford 
to buy one.” To page 21 


Danny petted the little filly hap- 
pily. She was such a pretty colt, 
and she belonged entirely to him! 
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THE MONKEY GOD FAILED 
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/By KELSEY 


NoNA LAKSHMI lay sick with a high 
fever on a pile of filthy rags in one cor- 
ner of the dirty hut that was her home. It 
was on the faraway isle of Ceylon in the 
Indian Ocean, at the village of Balapitiya 
by the sea. 

Grandmother had brewed medicine from 
the bark of the blue gum tree, but it did 
not make the little sufferer feel any better. 
The old woman had gathered leeches from 
the grass that grew thickly in the stagnant 
water in the evil-smelling drains beside the 
hut. She had let the leeches suck blood from 
the little girl’s body, but still she felt no 
better. Smoke from an open fire lingered 
in the straw-thatched hut, for there was no 
chimney, only a hole in the center of the 
roof. 

Across the floor Nona could see her grand- 
mother throwing herself down before a little 
brass monkey god tied to one of the poles 
that held up the roof. In front of the monkey 
god sat a saucer of ghee (melted butter) 
as an offering. Beside it was a small pot of 
coconut oil with a lighted wick. 

Nona trembled and shook with chills 
when her father came in with the cow and 
the goats. It was time for his evening meal 
of rice and curry, for darkness had come 
with its usual suddenness. In their eager- 
ness to find food the rats ran over her little 
body. Grandmother threw some food out- 
doors for them, for she believed that feed- 
ing the rats would ward off the plague. 
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Later in the evening several neighbors and 
friends dropped in to help grandmother do 
puja (prayers) to the gods for the little 
girl. One woman brought a Ganesa (good 
luck god) made of mud, that she had bought 
in the market place that day. It had a man’s 
fat body but an elephant’s head. It had very 
short legs tucked around a fat stomach, and 
four arms. Grandmother placed it on a block 
of wood below the monkey god, and along 
the top scattered dried peas and rice. Then 
the women and children knelt with their 
faces to the ground while the man called 
on the gods to hear, and take away the evil 
spirits from the house. 

Little Nona tossed and moaned the night 
through. When the sun came up she was so 
weak she could not even lift her hand. 
Grandmother went to the boutique (store) 
to get something tempting for her to eat, 
but all to no avail. Nona could not swallow 
even milk. The fever was burning up her 
body. 

Grandmother was frantic. She had tried all 
the things she knew, but none had helped. 
The monkey god had failed. There remained 
only one desperate chance. At the boutique 
someone had told her of a foreign white 
doctor in Ambarangoda village six miles 
away who had powerful medicine. The old 
woman decided that some way Nona must 
be carried to him. She had no money to 
pay for moving her granddaughter, but take 
Nona she must. 
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That was how it happened that just after 
sunset the same day a little old woman 
pushing a wooden-wheeled cart very much 
like a wheelbarrow came to the white man’s 
dispensary. In that wheelbarrow lay tiny 
Nona Lakshmi, very near death. 

The doctor was kind, but he feared it was 
too late for his medicine to take effect. The 
beds were all filled at the dispensary, but to 
start back so late was out of the question. 
The doctor gave Nona some medicine any- 
way, and the old woman slept on the ce- 
ment porch beside the rude cart in which 
the tiny sufferer lay. 

With the dawn and the bustle of the new 
day, grandmother rose to peer into the cart. 
Nona opened her brown eyes. “Please, a 
drink, grandmother,” she said. Grandmother 
was overjoyed. She ran for a gourd of water 
at the well. 

A little later, when the doctor came out 
to see his small patient, he found her much 
better and the fever going down. Grand- 
mother dropped to her knees at his feet, 
saying, “The white man’s God is more pow- 
erful than the Indian gods.” 

“That is so,” he answered, “because our 
God is a God of love.” Then reaching down 


Across the floor Nona watched her grandmother 
pray to the brass monkey god, asking it to heal her. 


JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


to take one of the calloused, bony hands, 
he helped the old woman to her feet. He 
glanced down at the rude cart and thought 
of the long, weary miles she had pushed the 
wheelbarrow. “You can understand love,” 
he said kindly. “It was only love that saved 
your little girl’s life. Our God loves you 
even more than you love Nona.” 

The doctor could see that she understood 
what he was trying to tell her, by the child- 
like expression of wonder on her wrinkled 
face. The old woman stood for a moment 
looking after the doctor when he had gone. 
Through her mind came a procession of the 
gods she knew. There were Siva, the dancer, 
with a bad reputation; Ganesa, the hunts- 
man’s son, whose head was cut off and re- 
placed with the head of an elephant; the 
devil spirits, that might come in at the 
open door if a careless mother had not drawn 
a magic charm on the ground before the 
opening; Kali, who ate little children; the 
Juggernaut car, under whose wheels many 
babies had died. A God of love—what a 
wonderful thing it would be to have this 
God for her very own. If she only knew 
where to find Him! If only there were 
someone to tell her. 
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FIGHT of the LAST FRONTIER 


CHAPTER TWO 


MOUNTAIN MYSTERIES 


By JAN S. 


WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


An expedition had set out in July, 1885, to explore 
the Olympic Mountains in Oregon, never before vis- 
ited by the white man. The Indians feared to set foot 
there, in case the Thunderbird should curse them. 
Lieutenant O'Neil was in charge. On the first day the 
expedition had much trouble cutting a path through 
trees and fallen logs. Completely weary, at nightfall 
these pathfinders of the Olympics went to sleep 
quickly. In the silence that followed, they did not 
— the footsteps of a panther coming after the 
mules. 


| none big panther switched its tail nervously 
and then moved on, ever so slowly, keep- 
ing upwind from the mules lest they become 
excited. If Lieutenant O'Neil had been 
awake, he would have heard the deep breath- 
ing of the big cat just outside his tent, but 
he was not awake. Neither was Sergeant 
Gore, nor Green, nor Heagraff, nor any of 
the men for that matter. Steadily the panther 
moved closer and closer. 

When the big mountain lion was just out- 
side O'’Neil’s tent, it screamed a blood-chill- 
ing, almost human scream that wakened the 
entire camp in a hurry. The commotion that 
followed frightened the panther away, but 
the mules by now had started to panic. A 
cougar nearby was not to their liking, and 
they began to pull on the picket line and 
then charge forward. 

“Quick, Sergeant Heagraff,” shouted Lieu- 
tenant O'Neil as he poked his head out of 
the tent. “Get that line tight and hold those 
mules before they stampede!” 

Heagraff was running on the double, but 
it was nearly too late. The mules had started 
bucking and rearing on the line until only 
a small strand of rope was left. Seizing an- 
other coil of rope from the supplies, he 
quickly began stringing it through the hal- 
ters and finally calmed the mules enough to 
secure everything. If they had broken loose, 
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the expedition would have had a very diffi- 
cult time indeed. 

The next morning the expedition made 
its way slowly around the swamp and headed 
for the first range of foothills about five 
miles south of Port Angeles. Steadily cut- 
ting their way through the timber, the ex- 
plorers fought for every inch of ground. 
Theirs was not a pleasure trip, but an ex- 
pedition sent out by General Miles of the 
United States Army, to determine just what 
was within the interior of the great Olympic 
Mountains. All the region round about had 
been explored and settled by now, but the 
mountainous region across from Seattle and 
beautiful Puget Sound remained mysteri- 
ously unknown and unconquered. The Olym- 
pics were truly a last frontier. By the year 
1885 America had stopped expanding and 
had settled down to building, but still there 
remained this wilderness—so close to civ- 
ilization and yet so remote. 

O'Neil climbed to the top of a knoll in 
the foothills and awaited the coming of the 
trail crew. Far out across the blue-green 
Strait of Juan de Fuca he could see the is- 
land of Vancouver in British Columbia. 

It was a magnificent view, and as his eyes 
became accustomed to the distance, he could 
see two vessels, with sails all set, flying be- 
fore a stiff breeze into port. Below him was 
the white tower of the lighthouse, indicat- 


ing the end of the dangerous reef befor 


Port Angeles. This was scenery far bette 
than the swamp, and he was anxious to get 
the entire expedition into the high country. 

It was dangerous and difficult work to 
move the mules up the steep slopes. The 
trail crew had done a good job, but when 
the mules came along, either the packs on 
their backs would slip or they would lose 
their footing and slide backward into the 
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brush. It took several days of maneuvering 
to get the party on high ground. Finally 
reaching a little stream, and a small opening 
of level ground, the expedition halted for 
a rest. The mules were placed again on the 
picket line while the men went hunting. 
O'Neil had stayed in camp to get a little 
extra sleep, when suddenly he heard a com- 
motion among the mules. 

“Probably one old mule has broken loose,” 
he muttered to himself as he crawled out of 
his tent. 

But instead of a mule looking him in the 
face an enormous black bear greeted him 
with a loud grunt. O'Neil jumped back 
and grabbed for his gun only to find that 
it was not loaded. He ran to the ammuni- 
tion tent, but by then the bear had left the 
area and disappeared into the forest. 

The mules decided to do the same thing, 
and really broke loose this time. 

“O-o-oh, 0-0-oh,” was all O'Neil groaned 
as he immediately set out to round up the 
frightened beasts into a makeshift rope cor- 
ral. He called for men, but only two showed 
up. The rest were too far in the thicket to 
hear the noise. It took the rest of the after- 
noon to get the mules back on the picket 
line and quieted down. 

“If it hadn’t been for the fact that there’s 


O'Neil stepped from his tent to find out why the 
mules were noisy—and found a bear staring at him. 
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not much place to run to 
here, we would have had 
a time trying to catch 
them,” was O’Neil’s final 
comment. 

The mules were acting 
like some boys and girls on cloudy days. It 
may have been the combination of the cou- 
gar and the bear in so short a time, but at 
any rate the next day out of camp they 
were acting very, very bad. No one could 
see a frown on their faces, but their ears 
were laid back, and now and then one 
would kick another one under the chin, and 
then the whole line of mules would start 
kicking. Two mules were especially bad 
about this kicking business, and it was de- 
cided to keep them separated, so the others 
would act better. 

“It takes only one or two bad actors in 
a camp to spoil everything, so I suggest we 
keep these two away from the others, sir,” 
said Sergeant Heagraff to O'Neil. 

“All right, Sergeant Heagraff, you're in 
charge of the mules.” O'Neil smiled, and 
then added, “Reminds me of school days 
when we had to put some unruly youngster 
in the corner for being naughty. It seems 
some people are like mules—or are the 
mules like people?” He laughed to himself 
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as the sergeant began to separate the two 
kickers. 

Late that afternoon Mr. Hawgood, the 
civilian engineer, stopped his work on the 
trail cutting and called everyone around 
him. There was something interesting about 
a stone he had hit near an old lightning- 
struck snag. The men gathered around him 
as he dug down and around the white rock 
that protruded above the earth. His hands 
finally grasped the sides, and with a jerk 
he pulled to the surface, not a rock, nor a 
precious stone, but a perfectly preserved hu- 
man skull. 

“Well, Pll be——” 

“How did anyone get back this far to 
die in these parts?” 

It was indeed a mystery. It would take 
a brave Indian to come back into the wilder- 
ness so far. Most of the redskins felt that 
the Thunderbird would inflict a terrible 
punishment on anyone who intruded into 
the wild region of the Olympics, and most 
of the Indians stayed clear away from the 
mountains, except those living near the Hoh 
or the Queets River. These made canoes 
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from huge logs and floated them to the 
ocean for fishing, but even they did not 
venture too far into the forest. 

“Do you suppose it belongs to a white 
man?” asked Smith almost to himself. 

The question was never answered nor 
the mystery ever solved. Heaven alone knows 
how that skull came to be back in the high 
country behind Port Angeles. 

“It won’t be hard to name this camp,” 
said one of the men at last. “We have a 
creek here and one good skull, so it should 
be called Skull Creek Camp.” 

The following day the explorers moved 
slowly inland about two miles and left Skull 
Creek Camp just as they had found it, with 
one creek and one skull. They had now 
reached a spot they named Three Holes. 
Out of the ground in a quiet nook in the 
timber bubbled three distinct holes of water. 

Lieutenant O'Neil leaned over to examine 
the holes and taste the water. It was cold and 
sweet. Turning around, he faced the men 
that had gathered around him. 

“Well, this is another strange thing about 
the Olympics.” To page 19 
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Springtail, the Jack-in-the-Box Bug 


an springtail, or jack-in-the-box bug, is 
certainly a funny fellow to see. You would 
have to look at it, however, through a 
magnifying glass, because it is really small. 
In fact, it is just a little bit bigger than the 
head of a pin. You would see a little dumpy, 
humpbacked, big-headed bug with a tail 
the length of its stomach, folded up between 
its legs. You would laugh to see its almost 
bald head with just a few bristles sticking 
up here and there. Instead of ears as you 
and I have, the springtail has two long 
droopy feelers that hang down. 

The springtail’s peculiar tail is used only 
for traveling. The bug can walk on its six 
legs, but it can travel much farther, faster, 
if it uses its tail, which is really a spring- 
board. The tail is hooked under the bug's 
stomach. When the insect wants to jump, 
the hook is released, and the tail springs 
down, pushing the jack-in-the-box bug up 
through the air. 

It can jump ten to twelve inches, a dis- 
tance at least 160 times its length. You 
and I would be world champions if we 
could jump that many times our height. We 
would have to jump at least eight hundred 
feet to equal the ability of this little bug. 
This is about the dis- 
tance between four 
electric power poles 
along the highway. 

Sometimes many 
hundreds of these lit- 
tle creatures can be 
seen on one small 
pool of still water, 
jumping in every di- 
rection when dis- 
turbed. The jack-in- 
the-box is so small 
that it can run on top 
of the water. 





One pair of the feet of this unusual in- 
sect is specially designed to enable it to stick 
to very smooth surfaces, even electric light 
bulbs. 

Very little is known about these bugs. 
However, they can often be found in the 
garden if you look closely at the leaves of 
such plants as cabbages, cucumbers, squash, 
and beets. It is believed that their food is 
usually plant materials. Springtails some- 
times gather in large groups of several thou- 
sands, but seldom are they seen to do any 
damage to the plants on which they gather. 

Instead of breathing through the nose as 
you and I do, or through the sides of the 
stomach as most insects do, the springtail 
breathes through a pair of holes in its neck. 
And some springtails do not have even this 
much of a nose. They seem to be able to 
breathe right through their skin, and don’t 
need any nose or holes at all. This is very 
convenient, for they can live in the water 
or out of the water as they please. Generally, 
they like damp places. 

Springtail is such a good jumper that it 
is hard to catch. The trick is to hold a bottle 
upside down right on top of it. Then, when 
it jumps, it lands right inside the bottle! 
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The Sparrow That Read 
Junior Guide 


A 


By Fred Manthey, Age 10 
Lincoln, Nebraska | 





OvE rainy Wednesday morning I sat in 
the car waiting for my mother and dad, 
who were shopping. I was keeping myself 
busy by putting money in the parking meter 
and reading my JUNIOR GUIDE. I was read- 
ing about “Chumpe, the Mischief-Maker,” 
a bird of the Amazon, in the June 16 issue. 
I was just getting to the interesting part, 
where Chumpe lands on his master’s arrow, 
when a small sparrow landed on the open 
window of the car door. 

His brown and white feathers were wet, 
and it was fortunate for him that I had 
opened the window. Since he looked so tired 
and wet, I did not wind up the window right 
away. He rested himself for a few minutes, 
and then seemed willing to chat with me, 
so I started the conversation by asking him 
his name and where he was going. Almost 
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immediately came the reply, a feeble twerble- 
chirp. 

Just then Mother and Dad came to see 
how I was. Mother, not seeing my new- 
found friend, started to open the car door. 
Then Mother and the bird saw each other. 
Startled Mother and startled sparrow both 
jumped—one one way, one the other. The 
sparrow flew frantically to the dashboard of 
our car, and Mother to my dad, not being 
able to imagine what horrible creature could 
have landed on our ‘car. Both turned around 
and looked each other in the eye, and both 
suddenly got over their fright and apol- 
ogized. 

My feathered friend was now a bit more 
talkative, and decided to ask me something. 
He cocked his head to one side and chirped 
three times. I answered him, letting on that 
I knew all about it, and that he was a very 
smart bird for his age. At that I attempted 
to pet him, raising my hand ever so slowly 
toward him and talking softly so as not 
to frighten him. He stood perfectly still and 
let me pet him all I wanted. 

Just then came a sudden breeze as I turned 
to the back page of the JUNIOR GUIDE I had 
been reading. On that page was this week’s 
wildlife study about birds. He cocked his 
head, squinted his eye, and gave me his 
opinion of the picture with a high-pitched 
chirp. Then he looked at me because I had 
answered him back with a high-pitched 
chirp. He seemed to like that word, so I 
named him Chirp. 

I wound up the window, as it was a bit 
chilly. Chirp turned to see what I was doing, 
and looked out the window. He acted as if 











he could not stand to see all the huge people 
walking around so freely, and since he could 
not walk through the glass, he jumped to 
the floor. Knowing he wanted out, I opened 
the car door and he flew away. Then I looked 
at my watch. Chirp had been with me nearly 
an hour! 





Help Us Daily (* 
By DONNA L. MAYS, Age 11, . 
San Diego 11, California // 


Dear God, we ask from deep inside 
That Thou wilt be our daily guide. 


Help us in school and in our play, 
Help us in everything today, 


That we may do whatever's best, 
And know our lives by Thee are blest. 


And please, dear God, this is our prayer, 
Help all our friends, too, everywhere. 
Amen. 














THE STAG 
V 
By Marjorie Jefferson 
Age 1114 
Glendale, California 


What I Saw on Sabbath 
Afternoon 


By LEONA SMITH 
Galena, Kansas 


As | was sitting still one day 
I watched the little birdies gay. 


The junco and the sparrow 
Were as bold as old-time Pharaoh. 


The robin and the killdeer 
Were just as brave, | fear. 


When all at once some mice | saw, 
As those young pests began to gnaw. 


A squirrel, too, came into sight, 
Began to stuff with all his might. 


He filled his cheeks, then ran away, 
To hide his nuts for another day. 


And though he ran full many a mile, 
He always wore the selfsame smile. 
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Then as | watched, day changed to night, 


And I thanked God for that wondrous 
sight. 





BERT'S THANKSGIVING 


By J. E. 


A‘ NOON on a dreary November day a 
lonesome little fellow stood at the door 
of a cheap eating house in Boston and of- 
fered a solitary copy of a morning paper for 
sale to the people passing. 

But there were really not many people 
passing, for it was Thanksgiving Day, and 
the shops were shut, and everybody who had 
a home to go to and a dinner to eat seemed 
to have gone home to eat that dinner. 

Bert Hampton, the newsboy, stood trying 
in vain to sell the last Extra left on his hands 
by the dull business of the morning. 

An old man with a face that looked 
pinched, who was dressed in a seedy black 
coat, stopped at the same doorway. With 
one hand on the latch, he appeared to hesi- 
tate before going in. 

It was possible that he was considering 
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whether he could afford himself the in- 
dulgence of a morning paper, seeing it was 
Thanksgiving Day, so at least Bert thought, 
and addressed him accordingly: “Buy a pa- 
per, sir? All about the fire in East Boston 
and the arrest of safe burglars in Spring- 
field. Only two cents.” 

With keen gray eyes that seemed to light 
up the pinched look of his face, the little 
old man looked at the boy and answered in 
a shrill voice: “You ought to come down 
in your price this time of day. You can't 
expect to sell a morning paper for full price 
at twelve o'clock.” 

“Well, give me a cent, then,” said Bert. 
“That’s less than cost, but never mind. I’m 
determined to sell out, anyhow.” 

“You look cold,” said the old man. 

“Cold!” replied Bert. “I’m nearly frozen. 
And I want my dinner. And I’m going to 
have a big dinner, too, seeing it’s Thanks- 
giving Day.” 

“Ah! lucky for you, my boy!” said the 
old man. “You've a home to go to, and 
friends, too, I hope.” 

“No, sir; no home and no friends—only 
my mother.” Bert hesitated and grew seri- 
ous, then suddenly changed his tone—“and 
Hop Houghton. I told him to meet me here, 
and we'd have a first-rate Thanksgiving din- 
ner together, for it’s no fun to be eating 
alone Thanksgiving Day! It sets a fellow 
thinking—if he ever had a home, and then 
hasn't got a home any more.” 

“It’s more lonesome not to eat at all, 
said the old man, his gray eyes twinkling. 
“And what can a boy like you have to think 
of? Here, I guess I can find one cent for 
you—though there’s nothing in the paper, 
I know.” 


The old man hesitated at the door of the restaurant, 
as if trying to make up his mind whether he could 
afford the price of a newspaper before he went in. 
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As Bert watched, unnoticed, he saw a well-dressed man give Mr. Crooker a roll of money. 


The old man spoke with some feeling. His 
fingers trembled, and somehow he dropped 
two cents instead of one into Bert’s hand. 

“Here! you've made a mistake,” cried 
Bert. “A bargain’s a bargain. You've given 
me a cent too much!” 

“No, I didn’t—I never give anybody a 
cent too much!” 

“But—see here!” And Bert showed the 
two cents, offering to return one. 

“No matter,” said the old man. “It will 
be so much less for my dinner—that’s all.” 

Bert had instinctively pocketed the pen- 
nies, but his sympathies were excited. 

“Poor old man!” he thought. “He’s seen 
better days, I guess. Perhaps he has no home. 
A boy like me can stand it, but I guess it 
must be hard for him. He meant to give me 
the odd cent, all the while; and I don’t 
believe he has had a decent dinner for many 
a day.” 

All this, which I have been obliged to 
write out slowly in words, went through 
Bert’s mind like a flash. He was a generous 
fellow, and any kindness shown him, no 
matter how trifling, made his heart overflow. 

“Look here,” he cried; “where are you 
going to get your dinner today?” 

“I can get a bite here as well as anywhere 
—it doesn’t matter much to me,” replied 
the old man. 

“Come; eat dinner with me,” said Bert. 
“I'd like to have you.” 


“I'm afraid I couldn’t afford to dine as 
you. are going to,” said the man with a 
smile, his eyes twinkling again. 

“I'll pay for your dinner!” Bert exclaimed. 
“Come! we don’t have Thanksgiving but 
once a year, and a fellow wants a good time 
then.” 

“But you are waiting for another boy.” 

“Oh! Hop Houghton. He won't come 
now, it’s too late. He’s gone to a place down 
in North Street, I guess—a place I don’t 
like. There’s so much tobacco smoked and 
so much beer drunk there.” Bert cast a final 
glance up the street, but could see nothing 
of his friend. 

“No, he won’t come now. So much the 
worse for him! He likes the men down 
there; I don’t.” 

“Ah!” said the man, taking off his hat 
and giving it a brush with his elbow as 
they entered the restaurant, trying to ap- 
pear as respectable as he could in the eyes of 
a newsboy of such fastidious tastes. 

To make him feel quite comfortable in 
his mind on that point, Bert hastened to 
say: “I mean rowdies and such. Poor peo- 
ple, if they behave themselves, are just as 
respectable to me as rich folks. I’m not at 
all aristocratic!” 

“Ah, indeed!” The old man smiled again, 
and seemed to look relieved. “I’m very glad 
to hear it.” 

He placed his hat on the floor and took 
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NUMBER PUZZLE 
} 


4 By ADELAIDE PARKER 


Number the alphabet, 
Then we begin; 
My first can be found 
As two times ten! 


My second is two 
Times two times two; 

Now, isn't this simple 
Enough to do? 


My third is one; 
My fourth, fourteen; 
Never was easier 
Puzzle seen! 


My fifth you'll find 
As number eleven; 

My sixth, just add up 
Twelve and seven! 


My seventh is found 
As three plus four; 

And for my eighth, 
You add two more! 


For my ninth count up 
To twenty-two; 

For my tenth, fifteen 
Less six, will do. 


For my next to last 
Add three and eleven; 
My last's the same 
As number seven! 


My whole is a time 
For gratitude, 
For holidays, 
And tasty food! 


Answer: See page 17. 
————K*—*“=_«_—K&Z=—7~XX&—E 


a seat opposite Bert at a little table they 
had all to themselves. Bert offered him the 
bill of fare. 

“I must ask you to choose for me; noth- 
ing very extravagant. I am used to plain 
fare.” 

“So am I. But I’m going to have a dinner 
for once in my life, and so are you,” cried 
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Bert generously. “What do you say to soup 
—and wind up with a big piece of squash 
pie! How’s that for a Thanksgiving dinner?” 

“Sumptuous!” said the old man, appear- 
ing to glow with the warmth of the room 
and the prospect of a good dinner. “But 
won't it cost you too much?” 

“Too much? No, sir!” said Bert. “Soup, 
fifteen cents; pie—they give tremendous big 
pieces here, thick, I tell you—ten cents. 
That’s twenty-five cents; half a dollar for 
two. Of course, I don’t do this way every 
day in the year! But Mother's glad to have 
me, once in a while. Here, waiter!” and 
Bert gave his princely order as if it were no 
very great thing for a liberal young fellow 
like him, after all. 

“Where is your mother? Why don’t you 
take dinner with her?” the little man asked. 

Bert’s face grew sober in a moment. 

“That's the question! Why don’t I? I'll 
tell you why I don’t. I’ve got the best mother 
in the world! What I’m trying to do is to 
make a home for her, so we can live together, 
and eat our Thanksgiving dinners together, 
sometime. Some boys want one thing, some 
another; there’s one goes in for good times, 
another's in such a hurry to get rich he 
doesn’t care much how he does it, but what 
I want most of anything is to be with my 
mother and my two sisters again, and I am 
not ashamed to say so.” 

Bert’s eyes grew very tender, and he went 
on, his companion across the table watching 
him with a very gentle, searching look. 

“I haven’t been with her now for two 
years—hardly at all since Father died. When 
his business was settled up—he kept a little 
hosiery store on Hanover Street—it was 
found he hadn't left us anything. We had 
lived pretty well up to that time, and my 
two sisters and I had been at school; but 
then Mother had to do something, and her 
friends got her places to go out nursing. 
She’s a nurse now. Everybody likes her, and 
she has enough to do. We couldn’t be with 
her, of course. She got us boarded at a g 
place, but I saw how hard it was going t 
be for her to support us, so I said, ‘I’m a 
boy, I can do something for myself. You just 
pay the board for the girls and keep them 
in school, and I'll go to work, and maybe 
help you a little, besides taking care of my- 
self.’” 

“What could you do?” said the old man. 

“That’s it. I was only eleven years old, and 


To page 19 














The Bird With the Broken Wing A 


By ELLEN E. MORRISON 


a ADAMS was helping his father clean 
up the back yard. As they were finishing, 
he found an old battered piepan that Mother 
had thrown away, and he took it from the 
pile of rubbish. “This will be good for target 
practice!” he exclaimed, leaning it up against 
the back fence. He threw one or two small 
stones and made the piepan clang loudly 
as he hit it. 

His father went into the house, and not 
long afterward LeRoy came sauntering into 
the yard. “What are you doin’?” he asked 
Ben. “Why don’t you use a slingshot? It’s 
much more fun.” 

“I don’t know how to make one,” Ben 
explained. 

“Tl show you how,” said LeRoy. 

While Ben watched, very much interested, 
LeRoy made the slingshot out of some scraps 
he found in the garage. “Say!” exclaimed 
Ben admiringly, “that’s really something! 
Better than you can buy in a store.” 

“It'll really shoot too,” LeRoy boasted. 
“Of course, my dad says I must never use 
mine where I would break something or 
hurt anybody.” 

“I suppose mine would say the same,” 
Ben grinned. “Of course, I wouldn’t think of 
hurting anyone.” 

LeRoy had to leave about then, but Ben 
was having fun shooting stones at the pie- 
pan target. This amused him for a while, 

ut soon he began to look around for new 
@= to shoot at. Then he noticed a robin 
itting on the highest branch of the apple 


tree. 






JOHN GOURLEY, ARTIST 


Ben shuddered at what he saw. The stone 
from his slingshot had struck a robin, and the 
poor bird fell, fluttering to the ground. 


“Wonder if I could hit it?” No sooner 
had he thought than he let fly with a swift, 
whistling stone from the slingshot. He was 
surprised to see the startled bird topple 
from the branch and flutter down through 
the apple tree to the ground. 

“Oh, no!” Ben exclaimed, almost in a 
whisper, as if he could not believe what 
he saw. “I didn’t mean to hurt it!” 

He ran to the bird, and it struggled to 
rise and get away from him, dragging one 
wing. As he picked it up carefully, it made 
one more feeble attempt to escape, then lay 
trembling in his hand, very much fright- 
ened. He smoothed its brown feathers gently 

To page 19 
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1, MAKING WEATHER IN THE KITCHEN 


By LEONARD MITCHELL 


MV HONOR Before we start making 


weather in the kitchen you 
had better make sure Mother 
doesn’t mind! It’s a pretty 
good thing to have Mother 
on your side at the begin- 
ning, just in case anything goes wrong later! 

But you can tell Mother that we aren't 
going to blow the house up. In fact, one of 
the experiments is the same thing she does in 
the front room every time she serves punch 
to the visitors. 

Now, have you asked Mother whether it’s 
all right? Good. Then we can begin. We 
won't be making any thunderstorms, of 
course. We'll leave the lightning and thun- 
der till next week! But this week we can 
make several of the things mentioned in the 
first requirement for the MV Honor in 
weather. We shall make dew, frost, fog, and 
rain. 

Experiment 1: Making dew. Mother 
makes dew when she serves punch to the vis- 
itors. Get a drinking glass. Make sure the 
outside is absolutely dry. Put several ice 
cubes into it, and fill the glass with water. 
If any water gets on the outside of the glass, 
wipe it off. 

Now set the glass on 
the table for a few min- 
utes. Look at it again. 
There is water all over 
the outside. 

Where did this water 
-come from? Did it. leak 
through the glass? No. 
It came from the air, and 
is dew, just the same as 
forms outside at night. 
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IN WEATHER 








The water was in the air all the time, but 
the air was so warm you didn’t notice it. The 
glass is cooled by the ice, and so is colder 
than the air. The air can hold more water 
when it is warm than it can when it is 
cold. So when the warm air touches the cold 
glass, it lets go of the water it is carrying. 

Outside, in the hot afternoon, the air is 
warm, and so carries quite a bit of water. 
At night everything cools down, and the 
air must let go of the water. Cars are made 
of metal and cool down faster than things 
made of wood. So in the morning you will 
usually find more dew on the car than on 
other things. 

Experiment 2: Making Frost. Frost is 
frozen dew. Empty the glass of water, but 
don’t lose any of the dew on the outside. 
Put it in the freezing compartment of the 
refrigerator (or in the deepfreeze, if you 
have one). About half an hour later, take 
it out, and you will find that the dew has 
frozen on the glass. This is frost. 

You must empty the glass of water before 
putting it in the freezer or else the glass 
would crack when the water turned to ice, 
for ice takes up more room than water, and 
would break the glass about the same way 
blowing too much air into a balloon burs 
the balloon. 

Experiment 3: Making Fog. Open the re- 
frigerator and blow at the freezing compart- 
ment. Do you see the mist that comes off? 
That is fog—or clouds. And it is made 
exactly the same way clouds and fog are 
made. 

The warm air from your body carries a lot 
of extra moisture as invisible water vapor. 
It meets the cold air in the refrigerator, 
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and the water vapor immediately turns into 
tiny waterdrops. Clouds are formed in the 
sky when warm air coming up from the 
south meets cold air coming down from the 
north. 

Another way to make fog is to boil water 
on the range. The steam that comes off is fog. 

Experiment 4: Making Rain. When I was 
a boy we used to make rain in the kitchen 
every year just before Christmas. Each year, 
about two weeks before Christmas, Mother 
made the Christmas puddings. They had 
to be boiled for thirteen hours before they 
were ready to eat. All day long, from early 
morning till after supper, there would be 
a boiling and a rumbling on the range as 
those puddings cooked—and the whole 
kitchen would be full of steam. Before long 
the windows would be fogged over. Then 
the water would be running in streams down 
the glass. And before the day was over it 
would actually rain in there, because the 
steam formed drops on the ceiling, and these 
drops would come falling down on our 
heads. 

An easier way to make rain is to boil 
water in a teakettle. Hold a spoon in front 
of the spout as the steam comes out. Be 
careful not to let the steam burn you. Water 
begins to collect on the bottom of the spoon, 
and soon this falls off as raindrops. For best 
results, put cracked ice in the spoon. 


In the same way the water of the sea 
(the water in the kettle) is heated by the 
sun. It rises into the air, and blows over the 
land, where it meets cold air (the air in 
the room) and forms clouds (steam). Later 





it meets even colder air (the cold spoon) 
and makes rain. 

Well, these experiments didn’t hurt the 
house any, did they? Your mother didn’t 
need to be worried at all. That is, provided 
you cleaned up the glasses and the kettles 
when you got through! Don’t leave any 
around for her to put away. 

Be sure you leave everything tidy so she 
will let you do some more weather experi- 
ments next week. 











Books of the Bible 
By REUBEN S. DE LONG 








The famous marble 
tomb at Agra, In- 
dia: Mahal. 








The call of doves. 





“The Lord knoweth 














them that are 
- 2 Tim. 
2:19.) 
Fourth son of Saul: 
baal. (1 
Chron. 8:33.) 





First son of Caleb. 
(1 Chron. 4:15.) 

















The bleat of sheep. 





Who Was She? 
By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


She was just a slave mother, yet she disobeyed the 
king’s commandment and hid her baby three 
months in order to save his life. 

Then she partly obeyed the king’s commandment 
to cast all the boy babies into the river, only she 
put her baby in a little boat so he would not 
drown. 

She was allowed to keep her son only about twelve 
years, yet she taught him so well that he became 
a great leader of God’s people. 


- BISSGSN).. 


ANSWERS 
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AFRICAN 
ANIMAL STORIES 


by Harry W. Lowe 


A collection of stories 
about all kinds of ani- 
mals that live in the 
African wilds. They are 
not stories of big game 
hunts, but rather tales of 
the things that happen 
in the everyday life of a 
missionary among his 
native friends. $2.00 


Published by 


SOUTHERN 
PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 


Nashville 
Tennessee 
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Mix: One restless child 
A book of animal stories 










Dosage: As needed 


Children love stories about 
animals—both wild and tame 
ones. In these three books 
they will find hours’ of enjoy- 
ment and relaxation. 

Written at the child’s level, 
you will find your youngsters 
reading them over and over. 
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BRIGHT EYES 
by Harry J. Baerg 


The story of Bright Eyes, 
a wild duckling, and 
Tom, a small farm boy, 
will stimulate in children 
a love of the out-of-doors 
and teach them kindness 
toward animals. For the 
smaller boy and girl. 
$1.50 


CAW-CAW, 
THE CROW 


by Roma Dent 


The adventures of Ollie 
and Newtie and their pet 
crow, Caw-Caw, will keep 
the youngsters amused 
for hours. How the chil- 
dren feed and care for 
Caw-Caw until he grows 
up will be of interest to 
every child. $1.25 


Order from your Book and Bible House 





Book and Bible House 


Please send me the books I have checked below: 


BRIGHT EYES 


CAW-CAW, THE 


AFRICAN ANIMAL STORIES 


Prices 10 per cent higher in Canada 
Please add sales tax where necessary, and postage: 
10 cents for the first book, 5 cents for each ad- 


ditional book. 


ADDRESS 

















Mountain Mysteries 
From page 8 


Sergeant Green had a puzzled look on his 
face, more so than the others anyway, and 
with a shrug of his shoulders said, “What's 
so strange about three holes of water?” 

O'Neil smiled, “Look again.” 

All eyes were riveted on the three holes 
at their feet. Then Mr. Smith the second 
engineer, exclaimed, “Why, look, they have 
no outlet, and yet they have fresh water 
constantly!” 

“And you will notice,” continued O'Neil, 
“that it stays clear without any signs of be- 
ing stagnant. Another mystery that will have 
to remain unsolved.” 

Before the men could get back to their 
duties someone shouted a warning cry to 
look out for the mules. The two unruly ones 
had got in a kicking episode together, and 
their antics had caused serious trouble. Run- 
ning over to where the two “kickers” were 
stirring up dust, Sergeant Heagraff arrived 
just in time to see the biggest mule trip the 
other as its hind hoof lashed out in a long 
kick. 

“Look out below!” 

The two troublemakers rolled together 
toward a steep canyon that dropped sharply 
into a creek. 

“They'll both be killed!” yelled Private 
Johnson. 

(To be continued) 


The Bird With the Broken Wing 
From page 15 


and said, “I’m sorry, birdie. I just wasn’t 
thinking. But I'll take care of you.” 

It was hard for Ben to face his father 
and admit that he had hurt the bird. Father 
told him he would have to care for it until 
it was well enough to fly again. 

“I know, Dad,” Ben agreed readily. “That's 
just what I plan to do!” The robin became 
quite tame in the little box Ben prepared 
for it on the back porch, where he fed it 
and gave it water to drink. 

Many days passed. Finally the robin was 
fluttering up off the porch, time after time, 
trying to fly. “You'll soon be all right again,” 
Ben said one day, as the bird pecked some 
crumbs from his hand. Just as if it understood 
what he said, the robin hopped quickly to 
the edge of the porch, flew up to the top 


of the apple tree, and sat there with its head 
cocked to one side, twittering, “Chirrup! 
Chirrup!” 

Every day from then on Ben could see the 
friendly robin in the apple tree, on the 
clothesline, or somewhere in the yard, for 
it was not afraid of him any more. And ev- 
ery time Ben saw the cheerful visitor, he 
was grateful that he had been able to make 
it well again. 

As for the slingshot, Ben never used it 
again. Every time he looked at it, it reminded 
him of a poor robin fluttering down from the 
apple tree with a broken wing. 





Bert’s Thanksgiving 
From page 14 


what could I do? What I would have liked 
would have been some nice place where I 
could do light work, and stand a chance of 
learning a good business. But beggars 
mustn’t be choosers. I couldn’t find such a 
place; and I wasn’t going to be loafing about 
the streets, so I went to selling newspapers. 
I've sold newspapers ever since, and I shall 
be twelve years old next month.” 

“You like it?” said the old man. 

“I like to get my own living,” replied 
Bert, proudly. “But what I want is to learn 
some trade or regular business, and settle 
down and make a home for my mother. 
But there's no use talking about that.” 

“Well, I've told you about myself,” added 
Bert; “now suppose you tell me something.” 

“About myself?” 

“Yes. I think that would go pretty well 
with the pie.” 

But the man shook his head. “I could go 
back and tell you about many of my plans 
and high hopes when I was a lad of your 
age, but it would be too much like your 
own story over again. Life isn’t what we 
think it will be when we are young. You'll 
find that out soon enough. I am all alone 
in the world now, and I am nearly seventy 
years old.” 

“It must be so lonely at your age! What do 
you do for a living?” 

“I have a little place in Devonshire Street. 
My name is Crooker. You'll find me up two 
flights of stairs, back room at the right. 
Come and see me, and I'll tell you all abour 
my business and perhaps help you to such 
a place as you want, for I know several busi- 
nessmen. Now don’t fail.” 
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And Mr. Crooker wrote his address, with 
a little stub of a pencil, on a corner of the 
newspaper that had led to their acquaintance, 
tore it off carefully, and gave it to Bert. 
Thereupon Bert took a card from his 
pocket and handed it to his new friend. 





Herbert Hampton 


Dealer in Newspapers 











The old man read the card with his sharp 
gray eyes, which glowed up funnily at Bert, 
seeming to say, “Isn't this rather aristocratic 
for a twelve-year-old newsboy?” 

Bert blushed and explained: “Got up for 
me by a printer's boy I know. I had done 
some favors for him, and so he made me a 
few cards. Handy to have sometimes, you 
know.” 

“Well, Herbert,” said the old man, “I’m 
glad to make your acquaintance, and I hope 
you'll come and see me. You'll find me in 
very humble quarters, but you are not aristo- 
cratic, you say. Now won't you let me pay 
for my dinner? I believe I have money 
enough. Let me see.” And he put his hand 
in his pocket. 

Bert would not hear of such a thing, but 
walked up to the desk and settled the bill 
with the air of a person who did not regard 
a trifling expense. 

When he looked around again the little 
old man was gone. 

“Now mind, I'll go and see him the first 
chance I have,” said Bert, as he looked at the 
penciled strip of newspaper margin again 
before putting it into his pocket. 

He then went round to his miserable quar- 
ters in the top of a cheap lodging house 
and prepared himself at once to go and see 
his mother. He could not afford to ride, and 
it was a long walk—at least five miles to 
the place where his mother was nursing. 

On the following Monday, Bert, having 
a leisure hour, went to call on his new ac- 
quaintance in Devonshire Street. 

Having climbed the two flights, he found 
the door of the back room at the right ajar, 
and looking in, saw Mr. Crooker at a desk 
in the act of receiving a roll of money from 
a well-dressed visitor. 

Bert entered unnoticed, and waited till 
the money was counted and a receipt signed. 
Then, as the visitor departed, Mr. Crooker 
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noticed the lad, offered him a chair, and 
turned to place the money in the safe. 

“So this is your place of business?” said 
Bert, glancing about the plain office room. 
“What do you do here?” 

“I buy real estate, sometimes—sell—rent 
—and so forth.” 

“Who for?” asked Bert. 

“For myself,” said the old gentleman, with 
a smile. 

Bert started, perfectly aghast, at this situ- 
ation. This, then, was the man whom he had 
invited to dinner and treated so patroniz- 
ingly the preceding Thursday! 

“I—I—I thought—you were a poor man!” 

“I am a poor man,” said Mr. Crooker, 
locking his safe. “Money doesn’t make a man 
rich. I've money enough. I own houses in 
the city. They give me something to think 
of, and so keep me alive. I had truer riches 
once, but I lost them long ago.” 

From the way the old man’s voice trem- 
bled and eyes glistened, Bert thought he 
must have meant by these riches the friends 
he had lost, wife and children, perhaps. 

“To think of me inviting you to dinner!” 
he said, abashed and ashamed. 

“It was odd. But it may turn out to have 
been a lucky circumstance for both of us. 
I like you. I believe in you, and I’ve an offer 
to make you. I want a trusty, bright boy in 
this office, somebody I can bring up to my 
business, and leave it with, as I get too old 
to attend to it myself. What do you say?” 

What could Bert say? 

Again that afternoon he walked—or 
rather ran—to his mother; and after con- 
sulting with her, joyfully accepted Mr. 
Crooker’s offer. 

Interviews between his mother and his 
employer followed. The lonely, childless old 
man, who owned so many houses, wanted a 
home; and one of these houses he offered to 
Mrs. Hampton, with ample support for her- 
self and children if she would also make it 
a home for him. 

Of course this proposition was accepted, 


and Bert soon had the satisfaction of seeing @i> 


the great ambition of his life accomplished. 
He had employment that promised to be- 
come a profitable business, as indeed it did 
in a few years. The old man and the lad 
proved useful to each other; and, more than 
that, Bert was united once more with his 
mother and sisters in a happy home, where 
he has since had many Thanksgiving din- 
ners. 








A Gift From Jesus 
From page 3 


“Well,” Mother answered, “we have a 
paddock here in which the horse could run, 
so it wouldn’t be too much trouble to look 
after one. I think it would be all right to 
ask Jesus for a horse, only be sure to tell 
Him that you don’t want it unless He thinks 
it would be good for you to have it. God 
always knows what is best.” 

After that, every time Danny prayed he 

"a @«-: for a pony, not forgetting to pray 
that God's will would be done. 

It wasn't long until Mother took Danny 
and little sister to visit their grandparents 
and auntie. When it was time to go home, 
Aunt Leota gave Danny a Doberman pin- 
scher puppy. Mother tried to explain care- 
fully that they couldn’t keep it. When it 
was grown it would be much too big for 
them to take with them in the car. Besides, 
they had a dog already. But Aunt Leota in- 
sisted that she wanted Danny to have it. 
“Sell it,” she said, “or give it away.” So they 
brought the puppy home. It was cute, and 
the children enjoyed playing with it. But 
Mother immediately placed an advertisement 
in the paper. A man came to look at it, but 
did not buy. 

Then one day the letter came. A lady 
asked if they would be interested in trading 
the dog for a sorrel filly. Of course they 
were! Danny was thrilled. 

Mother and Danny rushed over to the 
ranch house. The horses were in the pasture. 
“There she is,” said the lady, pointing to a 
little half-Arabian colt standing among the 
other horses. Her coat glistened in the sun, 
and she flung her head and tossed her mane 
in the wind. She was the prettiest one of 
all. The trade was quickly made. In a few 
minutes the puppy was left behind and 
Ginger was traveling to Danny’s house! 

The little filly had never been touched 

anyone. She was terribly frightened and 
d ry wild. But day after day Danny talked 
to her and petted her, and soon she learned 


to come when she was called. She would 
even follow Danny and his little sister about 
the place. Of course she was still too young 
to ride, but it wouldn’t be long till she 
would be old enough, Danny reasoned, and 
in the meantime they were becoming fast 
friends. 

Now as Danny leaned on the corral gate 
he knew he had a real friend at last. He 
wouldn't ever be lonesome again. 

This was his gift from Jesus. Why? Not 
because of any good he had done, but be- 
cause Jesus loved him! Danny determined 
he would always try to do right to show 
Jesus how thankful he was. 











QUIETER CORNERS. Intersections in Yugo- 
slavia, a country in Europe, will be quieter 
in the future than they have in the past. Until 
recently, if a driver wanted to continue straight 
ahead, he sounded one honk on his horn, if 
he wanted to turn right, two honks, and if 
he wanted to turn left, three honks. Now a 
new law provides for hand signals instead. 


TRANSPARENT DOG TALKS. A dog that 
can be seen through has been made by some 
men in Germany, and is being exhibited in 
the United States. The inside of the dog lights 
up, showing the stomach, the heart, the lungs, 
or the other organs, and as the lights come 
on, the dog talks, explaining how the various 
parts work and what they are for. 


BIG MEAL. One day a man watched a bob- 
white eat a thousand ragweed seeds in one 
meal. Another bobwhite was known to have 
eaten five thousand seeds of foxtail grass in a 
short time, and a third bobwhite ate more 
than ten thousand pigweed seeds in just a little 
while. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


IX—HOW MOSES LEARNED MEEKNESS 


(NOVEMBER 2 


Lesson Texts: Exodus 2:9-15; Numbers 20: 


7-11; Deuteronomy 32:48-52. 


Memory Verse: “The eternal God is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms” 
(Deuteronomy 33:27). 


Guiding Thought 


“Blessed are the meek.’ The difficulties we have 
to encounter may be very much lessened by our 
meekness that hides itself in Christ. If we possess 
the humility of our Master, we shall rise above 
the slights, the rebuffs, the annoyances, to which 
we are daily exposed, and they will cease to cast 
a gloom over the spirit. The highest evidence of 
nobility in a Christian is self-control. He who 
under abuse or cruelty fails to maintain a calm 
and trustful spirit robs God of His right to reveal 
in him His own perfection of character. Lowliness 
of heart is the strength that gives victory to the 
followers of Christ; it is the token of their con- 
nection with the courts above.”—The Desire of 
Ages, p. 301. 

As we study the way God taught Moses true 
meekness and dependence on His guidance, we 
will find that it is only as we submit to every dis- 
appointment, every hardship, every trial, that God 
can teach us to be meek and useful in His work. 


ASSIGNMENT 1 
Read the lesson texts and the guiding thought. 


ASSIGNMENT 2 

Learning Leadership at the King’s Court 

1. In what unusual circumstance was Moses 
brought up? (Ex. 2:9, 10, first part.) 

NOTE.—"“Younger than Joseph or Daniel was 
Moses when removed from the sheltering care of 
his childhood’s home; yet already the same agencies 
that shaped their lives had moulded his. Only 
twelve years did he spend with his Hebrew kin- 
dred; but during these years was laid the founda- 
tion of his greatness.” —Education, p. 61. 


2. When Moses went to live in the palace with 
the princess who had adopted him, where was he 
educated? (Acts 7:22.) 

NOTE.—"‘From the humble home in Goshen, 
the son of Jochebed passed to the palace of the 
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Pharaohs, to the Egyptian princess, by her to be 
welcomed as a loved and cherished son. In the 
schools of Egypt, Moses received the highest civil 
and military training. Of great personal attractions, 
noble in form and stature, of cultivated mind and 
princely bearing, and renowned as a military 
leader, he became the nation’s pride. The king of 
Egypt was also a member of the priesthood; and 
Moses, though refusing to participate in the 
heathen worship, was initiated into all the mys- 
teries of the Egyptian religion.” —Education, p. 62. 


ASSIGNMENT 3 


Learning Patience in the Wilderness 


3. What unfortunate incident occurred one 
day when Moses went out, to see the people he 
was destined to set free? (Ex. 2:11, 12.) 


4. When the murder became common knowl- 
edge, what was Moses forced to do? (Verse 15.) 


5. What did Moses do for a living during the 
forty years that he spent in the wilderness? 
(Ex. 3:1, first half.) 


NOTE.—''Shut in by the bulwarks of the moun- 
tains, Moses was alone with God. The magnificent 
temples of Egypt no longer impressed his mind 
with their superstition and falsehood. In the sol- 
emn grandeur of the everlasting hills he beheld 
the majesty of the Most High, and in contrast 
realized how powerless and insignificant were the 
gods of Egypt. Everywhere the Creator's name was 
written. Moses seemed to stand in His presence, 
and to be overshadowed by His power. Here his 
pride and self-sufficiency were swept away. In the 
stern simplicity of his wilderness life, the results 
of the ease and luxury of Egypt disappeared. Mos 


became patient, reverent, and humble, ‘very mel 


above all the men which were upon the face o 
the earth,’ yet strong in faith in the mighty God 
of Jacob.” —Patriarchs and Prophets, pp. 248-251. 


ASSIGNMENT 4 


Moses’ Great Disappointment 


6. Moses’ years of leading his father-in-law’s 
sheep in the wilderness had taught him patience 
and meekness—qualities he needed as he led the 
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rebellious children of Israel through the desert 
country. He listened patiently to their com- 
plaints and used divine aid to smooth out their 
difficulties. But on one occasion the old impa- 
tience that had made him kill the Egyptian over- 
seer many years before asserted itself. Recall the 
incident as told in Numbers 20:7-11. 


7. Because he dishonored God by showing his 
impatience, what earthly honor was denied 
Moses? How great was his disappointment? 
Num. 20:12; Deut. 3:23-26.) 


NOTE.—'‘‘Wearied with the continual murmur- 
ing and rebellion of the people, Moses had lost 
sight of his Almighty Helper, and without the di- 
vine strength he had been left to mar his record 
by an exhibition of human weakness. The man 
who might have stood pure, firm, and unselfish to 
the close of his work, had been overcome at last. 
God had been dishonored before the congregation 
of Israel, when He should have been magnified 
and exalted.”—Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 418. 


ASSIGNMENT 5 


Moses’ Final Reward 


8. Although Moses had to suffer the disap- 
pointment of not being permitted to lead the 
children of Israel into the Promised Land, what 
privilege did God give him? (Deut. 32:48-52.) 


9. What was said of the greatness of Moses? 
(Deut. 34:10.) 


“The highest testimony to the greatness of 
Moses, the judgment passed upon his life by In- 
spiration, is, “There arose not a prophet since in 
Israel like unto Moses, whom Jehovah knew face 
to face.’”"—Education, p. 64. 


10. What scene in the life of Christ reveals 
the fact that Moses was raised from the dead? 
(Matt. 17:1-3.) 


NoTE.—‘Upon the mount of transfiguration, 
Moses was present with Elijah, who had been 
translated. . . . And thus the prayer of Moses, 
uttered so many centuries before, was at last ful- 
filled. He stood upon ‘the goodly mountain,’ within 
the heritage of his people, bearing witness to Him 
in whom all the promises to Israel centered.” — 
Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 479. 

“The Jews had been inclined to the belief that 






Moses would be raised from the dead, and taken 
to heaven. They did not know that he had already 
been raised. When the Baptist began his ministry, 
many thought that he might be the prophet Moses 
risen from the dead.” —The Desire of Ages, p. 135. 


ASSIGNMENT 6 
Bearing Our Disappointments 


1l. When we are burdened with sorrow or 
disappointment or cares, what words of Moses 
should strengthen us? (Deut. 33:27.) 


NOoTE.—"‘As Moses reviewed the result of his 
labors, his life of trial and sacrifice seemed to have 
been almost in vain. Yet he did not regret the 
burdens he had borne. He knew that his mission 
and work were of God’s own appointing. . . . He 
felt that he had made a wise decision in choosing 
to suffer affliction with the people of God, rather 
than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season.’”— 
Patriarchs and Prophets, p. 472. 


12. With what prayer should we meet dis- 
appointments? (Matt. 6:10, latter half.) 


13. To ease his disappointment, Moses was 
given a vision of the Promised Land. What 
promise helps us when we find things difficult 
in our lives? (1 Cor. 2:9.) 


ASSIGNMENT 7 


The life of Moses was divided into three parts: 
the forty years spent in Egypt, the forty years of 
shepherding the flocks of his father-in-law in 
Midian, and the forty years of leading the children 
of Israel in the wilderness. 

UNDERLINE WITH A STRAIGHT LINE the words 
connected with the first period of his life. 

UNDERLINE WITH TWO LINES the words con- 
nected with the second period. 

UNDERLINE WITH A WAVY LINE the words 
connected with the third period. 


ROCK MANNA BULRUSHES 
WELL HID ROD 

PITCH FLOCKS NURSE 
WATERED PILLAR SHEEP 


Moses was very sorry 
he had lost his tem- 
per, and God forgave 
him. Before he died 
he sat on a mountain 
and God showed him 
visions of the land 
he could not enter. 








HEROES OF HEALING-3 
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ACME NEWSPICTURES 


HE STUDIED TEARS AND MOLDY JELLY e 


Tears aren’t just ordinary water. The man in the picture, whose name is Mr. Alexander Fleming, 
studied tears, and found they have a chemical in them that kills germs. But that isn’t what made him a famous 
“Hero of Healing.” 

Back in 1929, in London, England, Mr. Fleming was growing bacteria on top of a plate of jelly. The 
little germs were growing very nicely, when by accident a speck of mold drifted in through the open 
window and landed on the jelly. The mold grew—and all the other little germs died! 

Mr. Fleming studied this mold and found that it produced a chemical called penicillin. The pic- 
ture shows him looking at some of the mold growing in a flat bottle. Other men studied the penicil- 
lin and found it could kill all sorts of germs that make people sick. Nowadays thousands of lives are 
saved every year, thanks to Mr. Fleming and the moldy jelly. 
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